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learns at many country churches, and many larger
automobiles as well. Some Southern States are
spending millions for better roads, and the farmer
or his son or daughter can easily run into town in
the afternoon carrying a little produce which more
than pays for any purchases. Tractors are seen at
work here and there, and agricultural machinery
is under the sheds. Many houses have private
water systems and a few farmers have harnessed the
brooks for electric lights. The gas engine which
pumps the water runs the corn sheller or the wood
saw. The rural telephone spreads like a web over
the countryside. Into these houses the carrier
brings the daily or semi-weekly paper from the
neighboring town, agricultural journals, and some
magazines of national circulation; a piano stands
in the parlor; and perhaps a college pennant or two
hang somewhere, for many farm boys and girls go
to college. In spite of the short terms of the public
schools, many manage to get some sort of prepara-
tion for college, and in the South more college stu-
dents come from farm homes than from town or
city. This encouraging picture is true, no less
than the other, and the number of such progressive
farm homes is fortunately growing larger.

A greater range of products is being cultivated